Constitution, the organic law; but when martial law pre-
vails, municipal law is suspended.

To-day the President laid this bill, and also the one re-
specting the tenure of office, before the Cabinet. The bill
for the military government of the States was the only one
considered. On this there was the usual uncertainty. No
one of the Cabinet advised the President to approve the
bill but Stanton. He said that, though he would have
framed the bill differently and altered it in some respects,
he should give it his sanction, and advised the President to
give it his approval.

Following him, I wholly dissented, and plainly and
directly advised the President to put his veto upon it.

Reverdy Johnson, the Senatorial trimmer, gave his
vote in the Senate for this infamous bill. Stanton quoted
him as an example and an authority. How long will the
President be able to go on with such an opponent at his
council board?

February 25, Monday. I read some suggestions on the
Tenure-of-Office Bill to the President. They were prepared
in response to an opinion of the Attorney-General some
months since, but are applicable to1 the bill. The Pre-
sident was pleased with them. I also left with him some
views on the bill for the military government of the South-
ern States. These views, which relate to the strange plan
of enacting martial law by Congress, chimed in with his
opinions.

On taking the paper, the President alluded to the Cab-
inet council on Friday and the pitiful exhibition which
Stanton made of himself, and wondered if he (S.) supposed
he was not understood. The sparkle of the President's eyes
and his whole manner betokened intense though sup-
pressed feeling. Few men have stronger feeling; still fewer
have the power of restraining themselves when evidently
excited.

,   I remarked that it was but part of the drama which had
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